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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting commenced its 
labors for this year on the 23d of Tenth 
month with the meeting for ministers and el- 
dera at Lombard Street Meeting House. It 
is the two hundred and ninth annual session, 
the first meeting having been held at West 
River in 1672. The business of the select bod 
was transacted with harmony and fraterna 
love as in former years, yet it was sensibly 
felt that the removal by death of faithful and 
deeply experienced Friends from this portion 
of the Church has left many a painful void. 

On Firat-day, the 24th, large meetings for 
worship were held in the city, and the testi- 
monies of the several ministers in attendance 
were found to be edifying and comforting. 
At Lombard street, in the morning meeting, 
Esther B. Canby spoke briefly concerning the 
nature and value of spiritual worship of the 
Heavenly Father. Elihu Durfee, of Illinois, 
then addressed the meeting at some length, 
referring to the words of ancient prophecy 
(Isaiah Ixv, 17), “Behold, I create new 
heavens and a new earth: and the former 
shall not be remembered nor come to mind.” 
The new earth in which shall dwell righteous- 
ness, foretold by the prophet, he understood 
in a signification entirely spiritual. It is the 
continual work of the Heavenly Father to 
renew and to purify the world of His creation. 
Every promise and every warning revealed 
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by inspired teachers of old was actuated by 


the love of God, which seeks to restore and 
to benefit the sons of men. 


John Parrish expressed his deep sense of 
the inspiring power which filled holy men of 
old, when they wrote for future ages of the 
things they felt and knew of the operations 
of the Divine. Power. They knew of the 
baptizing and regenerating power of the 
Divine Spirit, which is the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever; and we are called now 
as men were in all the ages to come under the 
dominion of the same Spirit of Wisdom and 
of Love. 

In the afternoon, at Lombard street, Dar- 
lington Hoopes spoke of the duty of silent 
waiting upon God as a part of Divine wor- 
ship. He had felt deep concern that he 
should not be found teaching for doctrine the 
commandments of men—hoping that what he 
had to offer to the people would be that which 
all Christians have in common from the 
Divine Source of Life and Light. 

There is a query that is regularly presented 
to those engaged in the ministry: “ Are you 
careful to wait for divine ability in the exer- 
cise of your gifts?” The question might arise 
in the minds of some “ Are there those who 
are set apart for some peculiar work, and are 
these more immediately taught of God than 
others? Is God partial, giving this light for 
guidance to some and withholding it from 
others ?” 
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No, truly. God so loves us—the workman- 
ship of His hand—that His presence is never 
withheld from us, and those who minieter, 
not more than those who are not called to 
this special work, must seek this guidance. 

All should wait for the counsel and direc- 
tion of the Divine Guide in regulating the 
actions of their Jives, and no one cen neglect 
this presence and yet remain a child of God. 

The general business of the Yearly Meeting 
‘was entered upon on Second-day, the 25th. 

Of the men’s branch, Levi K. Brown was 

clerk and Robert F. Roberts assistant, and of 
the women’s, Mary C. Cutler and Lydia C. 
‘Stabler stood in those positions. The ueual 
routine business of calling the reprecentatives 
was first in order, after which, in the women’s 
meeting, a committee was set apart to audit 
the treasurer’s account. 

Minutes for Friends in attendance from 
other Yearly Mectings were next read: 

Charles' E. and Harriet E. Kirk, Horsham 
Monthly Meeting, Pa.; Ellwood and Mary 
Ann Brown, Farmington Monthly Meeting, 
Genesee, N. Y.; Elihu Durfee, Benjamin- 
ville Monthly Meeting, Ill.; Samuel 8. Ash, 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, Pa.; Joshua 
B. Washburn, Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, 
N. Y; Moses Pierce, Chappsqua Monthly 
Meeting, N. Y.: John Parrish, Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., and Samuel B. Bat- 
tin, Green Plain Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

In the women’s meeting Isabella J. Tyson 
spoke feelingly, expressing gratitude that the 

rd’s metsengers again were sent to this part 
of the vineyard. 

Harriet E. Kirk said that she had sat with 
Friends at this time under deep feeling, but 
not under discouragement. She was re- 
minded of the city which, in the days of old, 
was doomed for its sins to destruction. But 
the patriarch, who plead with the Lord for 
the salvation of his people, was told that if 
ten righteous men were found therein the city 
would be spared for their sake. The Father 
ef all is very near His people now, and for 
the sake of His faithful ones, if there draw 
near to Him, He will be their Helper and 
Saviour. They will pass unscathed through 
the fire if they put their trust in God and 
are obedient to His teachings. 

A communication, addreesed to this Yearly 
Meeting by the venerable David G. McCoy, 
was then read. It contained an exhortation 
to Friends to dwell deeply with the Divine 
Guide in transacting the business of this 
meeting, and to be very careful in making 
the proposed changes in the discipline of the 
Society at this time. Revision of our own 
lives may be more profitable than much 
change in the time-honored discipline of this 


people. 
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The reading of an epistle from Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting elicited much responsive ex- 
pression of appreciation of the sentiments 
therein contained. The work of the young 
for the cause of truth, which was alluded to 
in this epistle, was felt to be needed at this 
time, both for the gocd of the Church and 
for the development of the religious life in 
their own souls. 

In the afiernoon a joint cession of the two 
branches of the meeting was held, and the 
minutes of the Representative Committee 
were read. These contained much interesting 
matter, requiring the consideration of the 
Yearly Meeting, and were approved. 

The committee has concluded arrangements 
to act under articles of incorporation secured 
in 1867, by which all members over the age 
of twenty-one years and successors are in- 
cluded. The corporate title is “ Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, held on Lombard 
street.” All meeting-house property, former- 
ly or at present vested in trustees, will be 
transferred to the corporation officers of the 
Representative Committee and ex-officio offi- 
cers of the corporation. The Committee on 
Arbitration rehearsed a summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the Maryland branch of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union and of the annual con- 
vention which met in Baltimore in Sixth 
mouth Jast. The sub-committee on Temper- 
ance reported they bad memorialized Con- 
gress on the* subject of the alcoholic trade, 
etc., and the Legislature of Maryland on the 
local option Jaw. The subcommittee on 
books, records and papers reported that they 
had placed the same in a fire-proof vault in 
the rear of Lombard Street Meeting House. 
Twenty-two important books, from different 
parts of the country, had been added to the 
collection, some of which were older than 
any previously obtained. Reference was made 
to the discovery, some years since, of a fund 
bequeathed in 1821 by a Friend—Sarah Zane, 
ot Philadelphia—to the Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, namely, $1,000 for the Indian fund ; 
$500 for current expenses; $500 for Hope- 
well (Va.) Monthly Meeting ; $500 for Centre 
(Pa.) Preparative Meeting House. Litiga- 
tion was commenced in the United States 
District Court in Philadelphia in 1828, and 
the case was taken by Judge Baldwin. Three 
years later a decision was avnounced, based 
upon laws which saved to Girard College the 
bequest made to that institution. The fund 
bequeathed by Sarah Zane was paid into the 
United States Court with interest to 1871, 
when tit was covered into the United States 
treasury, and was for some time overlooked. 
The two Yearly Meetings of Baltimore— 
Lombard Street and Monument Street—em. 
ployed counsel and the fund has been re 
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cently obtained and distributed pro rata among 
the legatees. 

A long and touching memorial concerning 
the honored and beloved Samuel M. Janney 
was also read at this time. It set forth his 
blameless and faithful life, his useful works 
and his noble advocacy of every good cause 
presented to his generation. This brought 
forth several responsive tributes from those 
who long walked by his side in the pilgrimage 
of life. The reading of the important and 
truly interesting books which were the work 
of Samuel M. Janney was earnestly com- 
mended to the youth. 

Harriet E. Kirk spoke of the scarcity of 
writers among us, and recommended gified 
Friends to give to the youth attractive ju- 
venile histories of the heroes and martyrs of 
our early annals. She feared that just as the 
world is waking up to a sense of the glorious 
work for civil and religious liberty, and in 
the promotion of the pure Christian faith by 
our fathers, our own children might be grow- 
ing up in comparative ignorance of the an- 
nals of the Society of Friends. 

The Third-day morning session, in the 
women’s meeting, was mostly occupied in 
reading epistles from the sister Yearly Meet- 
ings ot New York, Indiana, Obio, Genesee 
and Illinois. These were felt to be strength- 
ening and cheering, expressive of fraternal 
love and giving evidence that true unity of 
Spirit prevails throughout our Society in all 
its branches. Allusions to First-day School 
work called forth much expression in regard 
to its vital importance to the Church at this 
time. A Friend recommended that the older 
and more experienced Friends give their 
presence to the exercises of the schools and 
their sympathy and counsels to the workers 
in the cause. 

A large committee was named to take 
charge of replying to these epistles, and in- 
structed to include in their responses the 
valued letter received from the venerable 
David McCoy, which was read yesterday. 

The afternoon session of women’s meeting 
was mainly occupied with a review of the 
state’of the Society, as this was presented in 
the answers to the twelve queries. Various 
deficiencies noted in the answers to the first 
three queries occasioned much concern and 
brought forth wise counsels for the ad- 
vancement of the truly religious life in the 
Society. The importance of good family 
reading, and of occasions of silent waiting 
upon God and of true prayer were weightily 
dwelt upon. 

The care enjoiaed by the discipline to up 
hold the testimonies of truth in regard to 
peace, temperance and a free gospel ministry 
was discussed, and no important deviations 
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were indicated by the answers to the queries 
on these subjects. Neither was it noted that 
any flaw had occurred in the testimony 
“against all forms of oppression,” nor that 
any members of this body have neglected the 
proper care of children dwelling in their 
households. 

The requirements of discipline in regard to 
the treatment of offenders, and the injunction 
that theze should be dealt with in the spirit 
of love and forbearance have been observed, 
but delays in taking proper action have some- 
times occurred. No new meetings have been 
established during the year. The answer to 
the tenth query shows that one minister 
(Samuel M. Janney) and six elders have died 
during the year—Mary 8. Smith, of Pipe 
Creek, Md.; Hannah Wilson, of Centre, Pa.; 
Thomas Wilson and Josiah Hibberd, of 
Pipe Creek, Md.; Jesse Cook, of Huntivgdon, 
Pa., and Elizabeth T. Gibbs, of Alexandria, 
Va., all at an advanced age, averaging 
seventy five years, 

The tweltth query, which asks if Friends 
are careful to place their children for tuition 
as far as practicable under the care of teach- 
ers who are in religious fellowship with the 
Society, was answered affirmatively. 

Both men’s and women’s meetings agreed 
to hold a joint session on the afternoon of the 
27th to take action on the report of the com- 
mittee for revision of the discipline. Pursuant 
to adjournment the two branches met with 
raised shutters on the 27th and proceeded at 
once to the review of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Revision. Thomas H. Matthews, 
clerk of the committee, read the report, and 
Lydia C. Stabler explained the extent of the 
porpeees changes as the reading proceeded. 

any members had offered suggestions for 
the consideration of the committee, and the 
Friends having charge of this important work 
had been favored to move forward in great 
harmony and with love for each other, pre- 
senting to the meeting the results of their 
labors, as fairly embodying a general sum- 
mary of the modifications danae A change 
in the phraseology of the opening paragraph 
—an affirmation of the coequal rights of 
men’s and women’s meetings—an important 
alteration of the disciplinary doctrinal clause 
under the head of Conduct and Conversation 
—slight amendments of the matter under the 
bead of Births and Burials—an alteration in 
the part which refers to the publication of 
books or pamphlets on doctrinal subjects, or 
official statements by the authority of the 
Representative Committee—an amendment of 
the discipline on the subject of records—a 
modification of the expressions in reference to 
the ministry—and many slight verbal altera- 
tions, not involving much change of mean- 
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ing, but all tending toward greater breadth 
of view and an enlargement of a spirit of 
liberality, were embodied in the proposed re- 
vision. Many Friends expressed a willingness 
to ratify all the amendments recommended 
by the committee. William Way desired to 
say that he would prefer not to designate the 
volume called the Bible the Holy Scriptures. 
To him it would be more acceptable if our 
Society were willing to be faithful to their 
ancient testimony to the immediate teaching 
of the Holy Spirit as being the true word of 
God. The Scriptures of the New and Old 
Testament bear testimony to God’s truth, but 
we may not claim that they are in any sense 
the exclusive word of God. Some others 
preferred there should be no change in the 
opening paragraph nor in the doctrinal 
clauses, and the meeting, with great condes~ 
cension, submitted to a modification of that 
part of the report of the committee. The re- 
mainder was ratified, and the session closed 
with great good feeling. It was felt that the 
committee had been faithful in their im- 
rtant work, and that the earnest and prayer- 
ul effort had been to help’some and not to 
hurt the religious sensibilities of any member. 

The committee was appointed by the Year- 
ly Meeting of 1879, and has in the meantime 
received and digested reports on the subject 
from 16 Monthly Meetings. The changes 
made in the discipline are mostly such as 
have been made neceseary by the altered con- 
dition of our country, and by the natural 
progress of social and intellectual life. The 
old discipline dates back two hundred years, 
and from time to time there have been various 
amendments and changes. 

On Fifth-day morning, the 28th, the busi- 
ness next in order was the reading of the es- 
says of epistles in reply to corresponding 
Yearly Meetings. H. E. K. spoke at some 
length of the duties and responsibilities of 
women in the domestic relations. In the 
epistles offered, there was the usual reference 
in the various religious exercises, which have 
come before the meeting, and much stress 
was placed upon the importance of taking 
serupulous care of the bodily health, since the 
infirmities of the flesh are too liable to impair 
our usefulness, interfering with services to the 
Church and to the family. 

The presentation of the report of the com- 
mittee on the propoeed periodic conference of 
the seven American Yearly Meetings of 
Friends for the consideration of united action 
in humanitarian and reformatory work, as 
proposed by Illinois Yearly Meeting, was the 
next business. The committee report favor- 
ably to the proposal of Illinois Friends and 
suggest carrying out the plan through the 
means of the several Representative Commit- 


tees of the Yearly Meetings. Both men’s and 
women’s meetings fully approved the report, 
and it was adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Education, 
which was next in order, was an elaborate 
document, embracing the various branches of 
the concern, and asking the appropriation of 
$1,000 to forward the work ot founding and 
nourishing Society schools within the limits of 
this Yearly Meeting. The report was cor- 
dially approved and adopted, having already 
received the assent of men Friends. 

At the afternoon session the reading of the 
epistolary offerings was completed, and these 
were accepted by the meeting. A response 
to David C. McCoy was also considered, ap- 
proved and ordered to be forwarded. 

The report of the Joint Committee on In- 
dian Affairs was next received and was 
adopted. Friends have found it impossible 
to continue their services on behalf of the 
Indians as they wished. 

The standing Committee on the Disburse- 
ment of the Fairhill Fund also reported their 
services during the past year, and these were 
entirely satisfactory to the meeting. 

The business of both branches being now 
concluded, the meeting closed under a pro- 
found sense of Divine favor, and with a feel- 
ing of deep gratitude to that power which 
has enabled this body to transact its business. 
in harmonious love and in a true condescen- 
sion of its members to each other. From one 
aged Friend was heard the language of Holy 
Writ, ‘“‘ Return unto thy rest, 6 my soul, for 
the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.” 

The following account of the closing session 
of men’s meeting is from the Baltimore Sun, 
which gave daily a correct and friendly 
notice of the proceedings of all the meetings = 

“Friends’ Yearly Meeting concluded its 
business sessions yesterday and adjourned to 
meet next year at the same place—Lombard 
Street Meeting House. Yesterday the Joint. 
Committee on Education reported 628 chil- 
dren attending schools, about one-half of the 
number attending schools not taught by 
Friends, Efforts are being made to establish 
one or more schools for every Monthly Meet- 
ing, the teachers in which are to be members 
of the Society of Friends. The subject of 
trashy and poisonous literature was discussed 
at length, during which it was stated that 
unscrupulous persons had distributed in cluse 
proximity to scbool-houses to the pupils 
hand-bills advertising this vicious reading 
matter. An appropriation of $1,000 was 
made for schools. A representative commit- 
tee, consisting of thirty of each sex, was ap- 

ointed, including Thomas Matthews, Jos. 
atthews, Samue] Townsend, E. Stabler, Jr., 
Henry Janney, William Wood, Edwin Black- 
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burn and Cyrus Blackburn, cf Baltimore. 
The treasurer of Committee on the Indian 
Concern reported expenditure of $465. The 
Committee on the Fair Hill School Fund re. 
ported disbursements of $1,200 and balance 
on hand of $432. The Committee on a New 
Meeting House in Washington, D. C., re- 
ported that it was completed and opened for 
worship March 21. The total cost was $6,345 ; 
the house is 40 by 80 feet, on a lot 80 by 150 
feet, situate on I street. By a census of 
Friends taken May 1, 1880, it appeared that 
in Baltimore there are 228 families and parts 
of families, comprising 632 members; whole 
umber in the Yearly Meeting 1,219 families 
and parts of families—3,401 members. Five 
years ago the Illinois Yearly Meeting was 
taken trom the Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
thus reducing the enumeration of 1870. The 
Disbursing Committee of the Fair Hill school 
fund reported expenditures of $1,186, as- 
sisted ten schools attending which 160 scholars 
are members of the Society, seven schools are 
under the care of Monthly Meetings, eight 
teachers are members of the Society; balance 
on hand $581. Edwin Blackburn was reap. 
pointed treasurer, and $2,000 were ordered 
raised for the ensuing year.” 8. R. 





SPEAK not often of your own actions, nor 
even, when it can be properly avoided, make 
allusion to yourself, as an agent in transac- 
tions which are calculated to attract notice. 
We do not suppose, as some may be inclined 
to do, that frequent speaking of our actions is 
necessarily a proof, although it may furnish 
@ presumption, of inordinate self-love or 
vanity; but it cannot be denied, that, by such 
@ course we expose ourselves to temptations 
and dangers in that direction. It is much 
safer, and is certainly much more profitable, 
to speak of what has been done for us and 
wrought in us; to speak, for instance, of our- 
selves as the recipients of the goodness of 
God, than to speak of what we have ourselves 
done. But even here, also, although it may 
often be an imperative duty, there is need of 
deliberation and caution.— > 


——_—_—~9 


MEMORIALS FOR DECEASED FRIENDS. 
Read in, and approved by, Illinois Yearly Meeting 
at its late Session. 

Memorial of East Jordan Monthly Meeting of 
our deceased Friend Reuben John. 

Reuben John, the subject of this memoir, 
was born on the 21st of Third month, 1798, 
in the central part of Pennsylvania, and was 
there reared among the rude backwoodsmen 
of those early days. His chances for school 
eulture were very meagre, yet those who in 
after years listened to his conversation and 












ministry were impressed with his honest, ten- 
der language. Even his descriptions of long 
winter evenings, of the first new farms wrought 
from the wilderness of forests, carried such a 
freshness along, that little children could 
almost see with him those long-ago scenes! 

In his 23d year he was united in marriage 
with Sophia Mettler, and then moved with 
his wife into an adjoining county ia Roaring 
Creek Valley, where a Monthly Meeting of 
Friends bearing that name had been estab- 
lished about the year 1795. He, however, in 
early life attached himself to the society of 
Methodists, and remained with them an ac- 
tive member for many years; but graduall 
he saw a different field of labor for himself, 
and began to look towards Friends for their 
sympathy and assistance, and in 1835, after 
having made application, was received into 
membership with them, and in 1843 became 
an acknowledged minister. He was gifted 
with a clear enunciation and an earnest voice 
that enlisted the attention of almost eve 
ear within its sound, and many of his — 8 
were touching and long remembered. Such 
was the force of.some of his simple messages 
that written records were made at the time, 
one of which we quote here: ‘“‘His ministry 
this morning seemed clothed with unusual 
beauty and solemnity; things that we often 
hear come to us at times as pathetically new 
and true. Such the words of to-day, ‘Come 
ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, and 
He will teach us of His ways, and we will 
walk in His paths.’” 

By nature this dear Friend had been en- 
dowed with great physical strength, which in 
the athletic sports of his youth won for him 
the distinction of having no equal, yet the 
hardships and trials of his whole life, borne 
with meek patience, undermined that grand 
constitution, yet seemed to polish clearer the 
Christian greatness that his spirit experienced 
as so often uttered by him in the assemblies 
of the people, “They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall 
run and not be weary; they shall walk and 
not faint.” ; 

In 1854, he with his family left his native 
State and settled in Illinois, in Ogle county. 
Soon after this removal to the West his cer- 
tificate from Roaring Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends in Pennsylvania was forward- 
ed to Clear Creek, Illinois, where it remained 
until the establishment of East Jordan Month- 
ly Meeting, in 1873, when his name, with 
others, was forwarded to said Meeting, of 
which he remained a member until the time 
of his death. He resided in Ogle county 
about fourteen years, when he removed to 
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Palmyra, in Lee county, into another com- 
munity where there were no members near 
him of the Religious Society to which he be- 
longed; yet, steadfast to his principles, he 
was every where known amongst them a Friend, 
and such were the beautiful lessons of Chris- 
tian patience and humility which neighbors 
and acquaintances read from his life that 
their tributes have followed him from every 
locality where he lived. How true seem the 
words of a beloved Friend on learning that a 
memorial was to be prepared for this de- 

ried co-laborer: “A Saoler seemed to fol- 
ow that man’s steps!” Another testimony 
from one listening to him for the first time 
(then in his threescore years and ten) in a 
little meeting in Illinois, was to the effect that 
his words were “like finding unexpectedly a 
spring of water in a desert place!” 

And eo his quiet life passed to its peaceful 
close on the 26th of Second month, 1880, and 
his remains were interred in Friends’ bury- 
ing ground in east Jordan; but his self-deny- 
ing example lives on, and some yet in the 
busy vales of Time mentally hear his heav- 
enly call, “Come ye, let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob, and He will teach us of His 
ways, and we will walk in His paths.” 


Memorial of Blue River Monthly Meeting for 
our deceased Friend William ing. 

We believe it to be a duty incumbent on 
us to leave on record some account of the life 
and earnest labors of our dear departed 
Friend and brother. This duty seems the 
more imperative in this age when the public 
press teems with reports of crime and outrage, 
that we may place before the rising genera- 
tioa in contrast thereto the exceeding beauty 
of a life of holiness. 

William Lewelling, the subject of this 
brief memoir, was born in Washington co., 
Ind., the 17th of First month, 1818. He was 
the son of Shadrach and Sarah Lewelling. 
His mother was a member of our Society ; his 
father, though not a member, was favorably 
inclined towards Friends, and by their re- 
quest most of their family, including William, 
were received into membership. After the 
death of his father, which occurred iu his 
thirteenth year,‘the duties of life falling 
heavily upon him, ir its absorbing cares he 
for a time seemed to lose his interest in the 
Society, and neglected the attendance of meet- 
ings; but he has often been heard to remark 
that during all these years he dearly loved 
the principles as professed by Friends, and 
yearned for their growth and advancement. 

About the year 1847 he was united in mar- 
riage to Margaret Nixon. In commencing 
life together they felt that it would be right 





for them to become active members of some 
religious denomination. William, feeling 
that he could be none other than a Friend, 
she readily consented to go with him, but ere 
they had put their resolve into practice she 
was removed by death from works to rewards.. 
He, true to his convictions, became reconciled’ 
to Friends, and ever after, until the close of 
his life, filled the various allotments of So- 
ciety with a manly dignity and a willing 
mind truly worthy of imitation, first as clerk 
of the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings at 
various times, then as overseer for years, and 
last, but not least, as an elder, who was an: 
elder indeed. 

In 1855 he was united io marriage to Ruth 
Macy (a widow with two daughters). To 
the first he was ever a kind and devoted 
husband, to the latter a true and loving 
father. He was one\ who enjoyed in a" emi- 
nent degree the company and society of his 
friends; his hospitable home seemed always: 
open and his hands always ready to admin- 
ister to their every comfort and want, so that 
none could fail to feel the influence of that: 
genial hospitality and kindness that was such 
@ prominent trait in his character. Notonly 
in the social circle, but at the bed of sickness 
and in the house of mourning, where he was 
so often found, bis presence was ever welcome, 
because he pos-vssed the rare gift of hiding 
his owr personal cares and sorrows, and pre- 
senting to the world only the sunshine of his- 
inner life. Faithful io all the departments of 
life, and cherishing a tender regard for the: 
feelings and convictions of others, he won the: 
esteem not only of his own household of faith, 
but of all with whom he came in contact; so 
that it may be truly said “he had not an 
enemy;” and wherever his lot was cast he 
was never ashamed of his humble profession 
—never ashamed of the simple manners, lan- 
guage or dress by which Friends are some- 
times known. 

He was diligent in the attendance of all 
our meetings, having, if any choice, a prefer- 
ence for those in the middle of the week, 
there with the few to wait in reverential 
silence upon Him who seeth the secret intents 
of the heart. This faithfulness in the attend- 
ance of meetings he continued until within 
less than a week of his final close, although 
for nearly a year prior to this in very feeble 
health. He was taken unwell about the lst 
of Sixth month, 1879, and continued to de- 
cline, all remedies taken for relief proving 
unavailing. He often spoke to those around 
him asif he felt his end was near, in language 
similar to that which he wrote to his son,, 
then from home: “I am not well, and per- 
haps never will be again; let that be as it 
may, I leave it in the hands of a great and 
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good Heavenly Father, and my prayer is 
that I may be ready when the summons 
comes, let it be sooner or later.” 

He departed this life the 3d of Second 
month, 1880, and was interred the day fol- 
lowing in the burial ground at Old Blue 
River, at which time a meeting was held, at- 
tended by a large concourse of friends, rela- 
tives and neighbors, who manifes‘ed that they 
felt deeply the loss of a “prince and great 
man,” who had been called to come up higher. 
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he did indeed pray for them, but as for doing 
it vocally he durst not, unless it appeared to 
be his duty at the time. 

On the way to another meeting at Lam- 
peter that afternoon, the party of Friends 
were invited to dine at the house of a woman, 
not in profession with them. Through an 
interpreter she expressed that though she had 
not understood ose word of what had been 
said by J. Gough, she had felt that which had 
done her heart good. 

Returning to Llanddewi Brefi in the morn- 
ing, James Gough's heart was melted to tears 
in a sense of the goodness of the Lord to him, 
and in thankfulness for the disappointment of 
his desire to have been elsewhere, 

This was a day of visitation to the district, 
in which the hearts of several were teadered 
towards God, yet (and may the warning not 
be lost on us) their beauty was as a fading 
flower, and the same Friend had to record 
that, eighteen years afterwards, “the enemy 
had got entrance and too much stolen it [the 
good] away. Little did he think, as he took 
leave of his dear friends in 1742, that less 
than 50 years would witness the name of 
Quaker swept from the locality, aud the last 
in profession with the Society laid in the quiet 
burial-zround, now much overgrown with 
evergreens, close by the farm-house (Wern 
Driw) where his family lived, and where, 
perhaps, many opportunities for united silent 
worship in true simplicity had been afforded 
to him and others, the resting-place of whose 
mortal remains is now only marked by rough 
hewn blocks of stone, just appearing above 
the surface of the ground. 

In the same year, 1790, in which the in- 
terment took place, a dissenting congregation 
at Liangeitho were informed one First-day 
morning that the aged preacher they had 
come to hear was summoned hence to give 
account of his stewardship; and the name of 
Daniel Rowlands pas:ed into history. 

The Garth farm, not far distant from Wern 
Driw, is now in the occupancy of the Evans 
family, who entertained James Gough. Du.n’l 
Evans, the last of taeir number who was in 
membership with us (so far a3 is known), 
sometimes took a long journey to worship 
with Friends near Do'gellau. His children 
were brought up by their mother in coanec- 
tion with the Established Church. Daniel, 
the youngest, burn two months before his 
father’s death, lies buried in the parish grouad 
of Lianddewi. 

The Quakers have gone; their places are 
not filled up, but their graveyard bespeaks a 
silent testimony to a people who counted 
nothing too dear to part with in the carrying 
out of the convictions sealed upon their souls. 

The great oak tree on the north side sighs 









































From the British Friend. 

ECHOES OF THE PAST AND LLANDDEWI BREFI. 

Oa Sixth-day, ia the year 1742, James 
Gough informs us in his autobiography, that 
in the course of a journey in the service of 
the Gospel in Wales, he reached the widow 
Evans’ at Lianddewi Brefi (pr. Brevy) io 
Cardiganshire, intending to go from thence to 
John Goodwin’s, of Esgair Goch, Mont., in 
time for the First-day meeting there, which 
was usually largely attended. Heavy snow, 
however, iaterfered with our friend's inten- 
tions, and obliged him to remain where ap 
parently but little field of labor had presented 
itself. No: far from Lianddewi Brefi is the 
ao worship house of Llangeitho, where 

aniel Rowlands, one of the heralds of the 
Methodist revival, and then a young man of 
about nine and twenty, was preaching, and 
was much sought after by friends and neigh- 
bors far and near. I have been told that peo- 
ple would set out as early as two o'clock in 
the morning, and walk 30 miles to hear him; 
others would land in boats at Aberystwith 
from the Carnarvoashire Peninsula, and walk 
the rest of the distance, some 23 miles. It 
was this impassioned and attractive speaker, 
Daniel Rowlands, who was confronted by the 
plain English Quaker, James Gough, after 
finishiog his sermon on the Firat-day above 
alluded to. The latter told him that he had 
“found his mind drawn in Christian love to 
him and his congregation,” and therefore de- 
sired the opportunity to deliver to him and 
them what was on his mind. Notwithstand. 
ing a reluctance on the part of Duniel to 
countenance the request, alleging as an ex- 
cuse his owa extensive engagement previously, 
James felt “clear of him,” and got upon a 
high tombstone to deliver his message to a 
very large multitude. The opportunity, he 
says, “was greatly favored, I being engaged 
to invite the people to Christ, the free Teacher, 
and of him to receive wine and milk (strength 
and nourishment to their souls) without 
money and without price; though the people 
stood close crowded, there seemed to be as 
great a stillness as if scarce any were there.” 

Bafore leaving, some of the people asked if 
he would pray for them. He answered that 
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with the passing breeze over the dust of some 
whose house has been left desolate, and upon 
whose faithfulness depended its standing to 
this day. : 

The same God that called them can call 
others, and yet beautify the house of His 
glory: touched with a sense of this as we 
were walking away from the scene, my com- 
panion quoted the words, “Fe ddichon Duw 
o'r weini hyn, gyfodi plant i Abraham” (God 
is able of these stones, to raise up children 
unto Abraham). Soit has been in every age, 
and so it will continue to be, if they who are 
first called are not worthy, others from the 
highways and hedges will be brought in to 
the marriage supper of the Lamb. We must 
not ehut our eyes to the fact that often in the 
history of the Church and of individuals, the 
fruitful-field has been turned into a wilder- 
ness, and that the wilderness bas never been 
turned into a fruitful field but by suffering, 
either hidden or manifest, which leaves no 
room for self-ease. J.E.8. 

Ninth month, 1880. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 6, 1880. 





WE are requested by J. M.'E. to say that 
severe indisposition will prevent the prepara- 
tion of his review of the weather for Tenth 
month until much later than usual. 





InpIANA YEARLY MEEtTING.—The “em- 
bodiment of exercises” of this meeting (both 
men’s and women’s) which was given iu our 
Thirty sixth number contains a condensed 
statement of most of its proceedings. From 
the “Extracts from the Minutes” just received 
we add the following: 

Davis Furnas was appointed clerk, and 
John L. Thomas assistant clerk of the Men’s 
Meeting, and Mary W. Cook for clerk, and 
Rachel M. Matthews assistant of the Women’s 
Meeting. 

The Friends in attendance from other 
Yearly Meetings, with minutes, were Isaac 
Hicks, Westbury Monthly Meeting, Long 
Island; Nathan and Ann Moore, West Branch 
Monthly Meeting, Pa.; Joseph and Sarah 
Haines, Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, Pa.; 
Barton Heacock, Weet Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. These were acceptably in attendance, 
as also others without minutes. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs made a 


satisfactory report of its proceedings the past 
year. After deliberation, the Meeting deemed 
it impracticable for Friends to continue their 
labors among the Indians as heretofore, under 
the rulings of the Indian Department; there- 
fore, the work will be discontinued for the 
present, sq far as furnishing agents. But, 
after duly considering the subject, the Meet- 
ing united in continuing the Committee, with 
the addition of Mary Ann Roberts, to hold 
itself in readiness to labor when opportunity 
consistent with our testimonies offer, in behalf 
of and for this much-oppressed people, who 
have advanced so rapidly in the arts of civ- 
ilization since Friends have had the care of 
them. 

The Representative Committee produced 
the minutes of its proceedings during the past 
year, which were satisfactory. It presented 
an essay on Silent Worship which, after being 
considered, was approved and ten thousand 
copies directed to be printed for circulation 
among our members and others. Another 
subject, relative to labor for the better train- 
ing and education of poor children as set 
forth in a report from a committee which was 
directed to this Meeting, was considered, 
united with, and a committee was appointed 
to carry out the object of the concern as eet 
forth in the report and recommendation of 
the committee. 


The President of the Miami Valley College 
submitted a report to the Representative Com- 
mittee, which was by it laid before the Meet- 
ing, with the suggestion that the College be 
placed on a more permanent basis by the 
appointment of a committee from that body 
for five years, with the privilege granted the 
Representative Committee of continuing the 
institution so long as it is done to the honor 
of our Society, provided the said committee 
exonerates the Yearly Meeting from any 
pecuniary liabilities. The Meeting united 
with the proposition and directed the Repre- 
sentative Committee to take the whole matter 
in charge and proceed as in its judgment will 
be best. 

The committee appointed last year in the 
Women’s Meeting to consider the subject of 
investing a portion of the Yearly Meeting 
funds by eubicribing for Friends’ papers for 
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circulation among those who are unable other- 
wise to obtain them, made a report which was 
satisfactory to the Meeting, and the same 
committee was continued to carry out the 
object as they may think best, the sum not 
to exceed $60. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MeEeEtING. — The 
notes of our correspondent, 8. R., will be 
found to be the most explicit and detailed 
on the proceedings of the women’s branch. 
We regret not to have obtained more of the 
details of the men’s meeting, but we hope 
very soon to receive the official extracts from 
which we may supplement the present report, 
This Yearly Meeting of Friends in Baltimore 
will be remembered as being characterized by 
important changes in the discipline of that 
body. Such well-considered amendments as 
we judge these to have been are rendered 
needful by the changes in the circumstances 
of the times, and by the consummation of por- 
tions of the time-honored aggressive work of 
our religious Society. But energetic work is 
an indispensable condition of continuance and 
of healthful growth. We are sure that our 
Baltimore Friends will not relapse into any 
degree of spiritual indolence because they are 
now released from the responsibility of faith- 
fully testifying against human slavery. 

The wrongs of the world are not yet all 
conquered, and every true spiritual champion 
still needs the whole armor of God, for none 
of the evils of this day can be destroyed with- 
out strenuous effort and the favor and help of 
the Lord of Hosts. 

There are evidences that many of the 
younger members of this Yearly Meeting are 
deeply interested in the continuance and in 
the prosperity of the organization eo dear to 
their fathers; and we may feel a comfortable 
assurance that they will find work in the 
vineyard of the Master. 








Tuomas Hucues.— This distinguished 
scholar and philantkropist has been amongst 
us, reviving the memory of Dr. Arnold and 
Rugby, and giving us word glimpses of the 
noble master who did so much for liberal 
education in England, and whose influence 
has been felt and acknowledged in our own 
country. 
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He has spoken to the students of Haver- 
ford and Swarthmore. On both occasions his 
subject was the Head Master at Rugby. We 
give the address which was delivered at 
Swarthmore in this paper. 

The Rugby colony which he has founded 
among the hills of Tennessee will open a 
new era in. that undeveloped State, and if 
the colonists share in any measure the spirit 
of its founder their coming amongst us will 
be a blessing to the whole country. 

We have room for many more colonies 
from the over-crowded populations of Europe, 
and when they come to us under the leader- 
ship of such men as Thomas Hughes we need 
have no fear for the success of the undertak- 
ing, or their loyalty to our free institutions. 








MARRIED. 


ERVIEN—COMLY.—On the 21st of Tenth month, 
1880, under the care of Byberry Monthly Meeting, 
at the residence of Joseph Bosler, Shoemaker- 
town, Pa., J. Howard Ervien and Mary L., daughter 
of the late Watson Comly, of Byberry. 

JOHNSON—JAMES.—On Fourth-day evening, 
Tenth month 27th, 1880, at 8 o’clock, under the 
care of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, of which both 
are members, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
Joshua B. Johnson, Jr., son of George K. and Elizaj 
beth R. Johnson, and Alice, daughter of the late 
William H. James. 

TRUMAN—BIRDSALL.—On the 16th of Tenth 
month, 1880, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence 
of Joel Birdsall, uncle to the bride, in Jay county, 
Indiana, Joseph L., son of George S. and Susan Y. 
Truman, of Platte county, Nebraska, and Marianna 
Birdsall, of Loudon county, Virginia. 

WILLIAMS—REEVES.—On Fifth-day evening, 
Tenth month 2lst, 1880, Henry W. Williams and 
Louisa G., daughter of Charles W. Reeves, all of 
Philadelphia. 





DIED. 

ELLISON.—On the morning of the 31st of Tenth 
month, 1880, at Riverton, N. J., Elizabeth Morris, 
wife of Henry H. Ellison and daughter of Edward 
H. and Sarah M. Ogden, of Philadelphia. 


GARRET.—On the Ist of Eleventh month, 1880, 
Percy H., son of Wm, L. and the late Hannah A. 
Garrett, in the 23d year of his age; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


PYLE.—On the Ist of Eleventh mo., 1880, Mary 
A. Pyle, at the residence of her son, Cloud Pyle, 
near Mortonville, Chester co., Pa., in the 77th year 
of her age; a member of London Grove Monthly 
Meeting. 


SHERMAN.—On the evening of the 29th of Tenth 
month, 1880, Carrie V., daughter of G. Sherman and 
Esther Potts, of Trenton, N. J., aged about 2 years. 





LIVE so that you can look to the past with- 
out regret. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUMMER RECREATION—THROUGH ‘ THE 
PENINSULA.” 
me. 7. 


A gold mine lately opened in Montgomery 
County is attracting coxsiderable attention. 
We heard of it at home, and now that we are 
so near, are glad to accept the offer of our 
friend with whom we stay to make a visit to 
the place. It is 18 miles distant and as we 
want to accomplish the journey in one day, 
we are up betimes to have an early start. The 
sun comes out very brightly, but soon goes 
behind a cloud; there is little prospect for 
rain though, and the travel is all the more 
pleasant both for ourselves and the horses. 
The country is very hilly and our progress 
slow—the roads are excellent. Our course is 
south-west; we pass through the village of 
Sandy Spring, beyond and to the right our 
friend points out “ Rockland,” the beautiful 
home of the late Benjamin Hallowell. As 
we cast our eyes over the broad fields of luxu- 
riant cora we are impressed with the power 
over nature that intelligent well directed 
efforts give to man. This tract of land, that 
years ago was a barren, desolate waste, is how 
rich and fruitful as a garden, giving abun- 
dant evidence of the akill and genius of him 
whose love of agriculture and great interest 
in experimental farming led to the under- 
taking, the results of which are before us. 

We pass through Rockville, the county- 
town, a place of some importance and on 
16 miles north of Washington, with which 
there is direct railroad communication. At 
@ crossroads (the name is forgotten) we 
turn off from the main road into the rough 
pine lands that border the Potomac and have 
no difficulty in finding our way to the clear- 
ing in which the mine is located. It is an 
unattractive place, and the road is cut into 
deep ruts by the heavy wagons loaded with 
bricks and lumber that are constantly passing 
over. We pick our way between stumps and 
mud to the solid ground near the base of 
operations where we fiad a good place to 
leave our team, and are soon in the midst of 
this new enterprise. A few rough board 
shanties, huge piles of quartz and the shale 
and debris that overlay it, an eagine house, a 
shed, uader which the separating process is 
conducted, and a furnace for roasting the 
ores, now undergoing alterations—and the 
whole story of the mine as we see it ia told. 

No part of the works is in operation, ex- 
cept the engine that keeps the pump in 
action. We go up a few steps to a platform 
and look into the shaft, over which hangs a 
cloud of smoke and vapor arising from the 
steam pump at the bottom, and a huge bucket 
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is brought to the surface. The shaft has 
reached a depth of 80 feet; only a few small 
specimens of free gold have as yet been 
found; it is imbedded in the quartz in 
the form of a sulphuret, and is now to be ex- 
tracted by what is called the Robinson pro- 
cess. The method at first used was found too 
wasteful to be profitably employed and the 
managers have abandoned it. The change 
involves a much larger outlay. The erection 
of the new furnace and some change in the 
plan of using the mercury have suspended 
this portion of the work indefinitely. The 
manager is of foreign birth. He informs us 
that he had spent some time in tne gold fields 
of the far west and seemed conversant with 
his business. We see a few buttons of pure 
gold that he had collected, which are bright 
and pretty, and he seemed very sanguine of 
rich returns when the new machinery is put 
into working condition. 

The gold bearing quartz is distinguished by 
a brownish-red color that moitles the stone, 
and bears no resemblance to the pure metal. 
The rock is first roasted and thrown into a 
bath that disintegrates it, then it is passed into 
the crusher, from which it goes in a fine 
gravel to the grinding apparatus, where it 
comes in contact with the mercury, which 
takes up all the gold, and the sand and gravel 
pass out at the tail of the machine. About 
200 pounds of mercury is required for the 
operation, and there is but little waste. 

The mining goes on without cessation; only 
two men work at a time. There are three 
relays in the 24 hours, giving 8 hours to each. 
The largest stockholder is said to be a banker 
in Baltimore; the stock is also owned in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. We are given 
permissivn to select a specimen of the pre- 
cious mineral from the huge pile before us, and 
leave the spot doubting the full realization 
of the bright visions this new investment of 
capital has awakened. 

On our return we go by the Fair grounds 
of Montgomery County, near Rockville, where 
a Local Option Meeting and Picnic are in 
progress, Some stirring speeches, interspersed 
with personal experience, are made by promi~- 
nent temperance men, and well received by 
the large assemblage, mostly farmers and 
their families who seem to be having a good 
social time together. The fair grounds are 
well provided with seats and butidings, and 
ample shade for out-door gatherings. We 
reach home before sun-down and are not 
nearly so tired as we expected to be after so 
long a ride. 

The following morning the stage is at the 
door betimes and we are off, taking with us 
many pleasant remembrances of the delight- 


nearly the size of a barrel, ia which the rock | ful days that we have spent in this part of 
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Maryland and feeling renewedly thankful for 
friends and friendships and the closer bond 
of Christian fellowship that has been the 
crown of our social intercouree. 

In the fresh air of the early morning, the 
roadsides are aglow with purple and yellow, 
reminding one that the golden days of autumn 
are at hand. The beeches and the gums show 
crimson flashes and the chinquapins make 
haste to open their rough pockets to the busy 
squirrels and the nut loving children. The 
chestnuts hang with profusion of fruitage as 
do the apple trees in the orchards along the 
roadside. Corn is ready for cutting, some is 
already stacked in large shocks over the fields. 
There is little topping and blading in this part 
of Maryland, possibly because of the excel- 
lent crops of grass and clover that are raised. 
We are interested in the sleight of hand ex- 
hibited by our stage driver in gathering up 
the mail. Some of the larger farmers whose 
houses are back from the road have an 
arrangement by which the stage passes 
through their lawns, and from a little elevated 
box the driver catches, as he drives along, the 
strings of a canvas bag that contains the 
mail matter for the morning which he leaves 
at the nearest county office. The mail that 
is to go back is assorted and stuffed into the 
same bag, and as the driver returns he distri- 
butes it along until he reaches the point from 
which the bag was taken, when he slings it 
out on the lawn. 

At Laurel we have two hours to wait. The 
day is warm, but a good breeza tempers the 
air. In due time the train from Washington 
comes along and we are on the way to Balti- 
more. We pass the new hcuse of correction, 
the “ Bridewell” of Baltimore; it isa large 
building, having a long central main build- 
ing with a wing at each end; it is built of 
brick in a good style of architecture and when 
the grounds are laid out and all the rubbish 
removed will present a very attractive ap 

arance. There is a large tract of adjoiving 
and which will doutless be enclosed and fur- 
nish employment to the dissolute vagrants for 
whose reformation the house has been erected. 

We decide to return on the propeller for 
Philadelphia, which leaves Baltimore at 3 
P.M. The wharf is near the Camden station 
where we arrive in good time to secure a state 
room and get comfortably fixed for the home- 
ward journey. The ride down the river is 
full of interest, vessels of all descriptions are 
coming and going, a good wind fills the sails 
of the outward bound and they skim the 
water with stately ease aud the grace that 
always marks a ship under full sail. We pass 
forts and lighthouses, cross the Chesapeake, 
and as night closes in apon the broad surface 
of water watch the shining forth of the stars 


in the clear vault above and around us. We 
see Jupiter come up from the watery waste, 
throwing a stream of light across the waves 
and walking the heavens in the glory of his 
own perfection, an object of wonderful beauty, 
and appearing as he emerged from the hori- 
zon much larger than we are accustomed to 
see him. We felt the full force of the Psalm- 
ist’s words when he sang, “ The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, the firmanent showeth 
His handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech. Night unto night showeth knowledge.” 
It is long after dark when the boat reaches 
Chesapeake City, where we enter the locks of 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. This 
is an interesting part of our trip, and we 
watch the operation of entering and the clos- 
ing and opening of the huge gates. The scenery 
along some portions of this canal is worth 
mention, but it is too dark and we are ‘oo 
weary to keep watch any longer. 

We awake to find our boat in the Dela- 
ware, steaming her way among the various 
craft that dot the water. It is pleasant to 
look upon the familiar objects that are so 
near our home, and we are glad to set our feet 
upon the solid land again, having made a cir- 
cuit by rail and boat of several hundred 
miles without accident or mishap, reviving 
old friendships, strengthening old ties, and 
awakening old recollections. Many that we 
loved have passed on to the higher life. There 
have come shadows upon paths that were 
sunny and changes where least expected, but 
over all we have seen the Hand that guides 
and the Care ‘‘that suffers not a sparrow to 
fall to the ground without His notice.” 

Ninth mo. 4th, 1880. L. J. RB 





THOMAS HUGHES AT SWARTHMORE. 


The announcement that Thomas Hughes 
was to make a visit to Swarthmore College 
on the 27th ult., and give a colloquial lecture 
to the students on the subject of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold and his Work at Rugby School, at- 
tracted a numerous company to that college: 
The reporter of the Public Ledger gave an 
interesting account of the remarks of the 
speaker, and we give the article from that 
paper nearly entire. 

here are few men alive more keenly 
awake than Thomas Hughes to the special 
work that Swarthmore undertakes to do, and 
possibly none of the home visitors, familiar 
as most of them are with the success of the 
school as a co-education experiment, where 
young men and young women are taught 
together, could estimate the interest with 
which “Tom Brown” took his first look at 
such a college. Passing up the broad sweep 
of the walk leading to the stately building, 


the old student of Oxford met no proctors: 
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keeping grim watch over the behavior of 
‘nanied young men, nor porters at the gates 


to note irregular exits and entrances. The 
impression made upon the visitors was rather 
that of a garden party; it was difficult to 
understand that these young ladies walking 
and talking in pairs coil groups together, and 
the manly young fellows who were carrying 
on athletic games in the spacious grounds 
about the gymnasium, were precisely the 
three hundred and more students, who con- 
strue Greek together and demonstrate Euclid 
and laboratory experiments in company. 
The fact that the students, and these young 
men most of all, are their own police and the 
best keepers of order is a still more advanced 
position of the idea that Arnold built upon 
so largely when he trusted the standing of 
Rugby to the tone of the students them- 
selves. 

Thomas Hughes was presented by Presi- 
dent Magill as one who needed no introduc- 
tion to such an audience, and he was received 
‘by the young people with expressions of plea- 
sure in seeing the original of “Tom Brown 
of Rugby.” 

“T feel it a high honor,” said the speaker, 
**to have been asked to come here to-day 
‘by the authorities of this college to address 
you upon a topic which should be at once 
most eaneens to all those engaged in edu- 
cation, ee y in the higher branches of 
it, as is the case here, and also to all persons 
who speak the common language of our two 
countries, I say this because the life of 
every great man is, and must be, a subject 
of the deepest human interest. If you will 
think of it, there really is nothing—and 
ought to be nothiag—so interesting to every 
man and woman, and boy and girl, as the 
life of those—especially those of their own 
race—who have done great things in this 
troublesome world, in which we are all called 
‘to live and do our best. All of us are not 
likely to do work such as the great men in 
that generation did, which will be noised 
about and will be talked about by the press, 
which is one of the great factors of the time 
in which we live, but every one of us, how- 
ever humble, may do good, honest work in 
‘the world, and may and ought to look up to 
the great examples which have taught us in 
our generation, as they have taught those in 
all former generations, how the best and 
noblest work is to be done. But though it is 
@ very usual thing for all of us to be agreed 
‘upon the fact that the life and work of a 
great man is the noblest subject of contem- 
. yet there is always one considerable 

ifficulty in approaching a subject of this 
kind, and that is to discover whether a man 
ds really great or not. There are, in every 
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generation, a great number of reputations, 
which I may call ‘phantom reputations,’ 
which fill men’s minds and the newspapers, 
about whom every one is talking, and a great 
many of these, after a few years, disappear 
and gradually become less bright and lumi- 
nous, and ultimately subside into back 
shelves of the bookcases and rubbish heaps 
of men’s memories. On the other hand, 
there are certain reputations and certain 
names which only become stronger and 
brighter as the years pass away, and it is 
only after a lapse of a certain number of 
years that you can tell whether any particu- 
lar man or woman has had one of these 
‘phantom reputations’ or one of those 
really great names which will live in the 
future and deserves so to live. I think suf- 
ficient time has elapsed to make it quite 
clear to us on both sides of the Atlantic—for 
I believe it is quite as clear to you as it is to 
us—that in this man of whom I[ am about 
to speak to you—Thomas Arnold, of Rugby 
—we come across one of the really. great 
men, one of the true reputations which will 
live in the future, and whose name all 
men and women who speak our language 
will always be delighted to honor—as de- 
lighted, I believe, as you are to-day, who 
have come together to hear something about 
him from one whose life was intimately con- 
nected with his for years, and who still re- 
gards his memory as one of the noblest of 
those with whom he has come in contact, 
either by personal knowledge or fame, during 
a long life.” 

In regard to Dr. Arnold, Thomas Hughes 
spoke of the early life of the distinguished 
teacher. He said: 

“Arnold’s infancy had a considerable effect 
upon his future life. He was born in the 
Isle of Wight. His father was a clergyman 
there, and he was born in full sight of the 
great naval port out of which the navies of 
England in that time were going forth con- 
stantly to fight against almost the united 
world, and armies of England going out to 
do much very hard service—whether it were 
good or bad—in many parts of the world; 
and the effect of those sights had a very 
strong bearing on Dr.-Arnold’s future habits 
and Rees of mind. He was exceedingly 
fond of everything connected with boats; 
aud I remember very often we found him, 
when we had to go before him and see him 
about any business, working away with chisel 
and hammer upon models of boats for his 
boys and girls. That was one of the tastes 
which he got from his early watching of the 
ships going backwards and forwards from 
Spithead past the Isle of Wight. I think 
the effect these sights and scenes had upon 
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him will not be in any way reprehended; for, 
from the interest he then began to take in 
military matters, he got the habit of always 
looking upon the country as one over which 
possible armies might be working, and he 
used to have the most intense interest not 
only in the battle-fields which were accessible 
to him, but in all military history. 

“From this boyhood in the Isle of Wight 
he went to a neighboring school in Win- 
chester, one of the largest public schools in 
England at that time, and one of the rough- 
est. This is where the second oldest cathe- 
dral in England is built, and it was at one 
time the chief city of the kingdom of the 
West Saxons, and there are the burial places 
of many of the oldest Saxon kings, and also 
a number of the early Norman kings, and 
in the neighborhood are many old and cele- 
brated relics, of both churches and other 
ruins. In this way that passion, that his- 
toric research, which was very strong in 
him from, boyhood was indulged. He then 
went to Oxford full of the ancient history, 
not only of England, but other countries. 
He was not a classical scholar, but had been 
a very close reader of history, and it was his 
historical reading which had the greatest and 
strongest effect upon his character. And, 
strangely enough for a student of that period, 
at the beginning of this century—in conse- 
quence of the position which his country oc- 
cupied, and the special tendency of the place 
in which he was educated, he came out from 
Winchester and went up to Oxford a zealous 
young Liberal.” 

The speaker then sketched Arnold’s early 
career at Oxford, and when he was a fellow 
of Oriel College, naming some of his class. 
mates, such as Dr. Pusey, Keble, Cardinal 
Newman and others, and then passed to 
what was termed the sacerdotal movement, 
which Arnold tried to stem when he found 
it to be undermining those principles which 
he had been inculcating into his pupils, and 
which proved to be one of the greatest trials 
of his life. He then related how he was ap- 
pointed Head Master at Rugby through the 
influence of Lord Denbigh, the chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, notwithstanding the 
opposition of his colleagues. Then followed 
a brief outline of the work he had accom- 
plished there, the abuses he had abolished, 
and the stand he took when, after being 
severely criticised for expelling a number 
of boys, he said it was not necessary that 
there shuuld be 300, or 200, or even 100 boys 
at the school, but it was necessary that those 
who were there should be upright and truth- 
ful. 

The speaker then reverted to the time 
when he was a pupil at Rugby and his 


acquaintance with Dr. Arnold. He told how 
severe the head master was with his own 
kin, as well as other peoples, when studies 
were neglected or prepared in a careless 
manner; how the boys were recommended 
by him to read Scott’s novels, in order that. 
an interest might be aroused in collateral 
subjects which he introduced into his method. 
of teaching, to a great extent, to test how far 
the student bad obtained an insight into the 
real good and worth of the books. 

He then referred to the time when an en- 
deavor was made to force upon the English 
church that sacerdotalism, which, he said, 
had become so powerful in our own day, and 
continued : 

“Arnold felt, most deeply, the effect which 
this movement had, and he felt it more 
directly than anybody else, because the best. 
and ablest boys, whom he was constantly 
sending to the University, came into direct 
contact with the great leaders of this move- 
ment, and he found the influence upon them 
in that movement to be undermining the 
teachings of truths which he considered to 
be absolutely vital, and so he came into 
direct and severe antagonism with the men 
with whom he had been bred at Oriel. He 
was a man of very strong feelings, who was 
deeply and warmly attached to friends, and 
no man could have felt with deeper sorrow 
than he did the estrangement. It embittered 
a great deal of the later portion of his life, 
and it constantly reappeared and crept up 
again and again in his letters in his last 
years. But I am happy to say that to a cer- 
tain extent he saw a better time coming be- 
fore he died, at any rate the relations be- 
tween him and many of his friends had be- 
come again more what they should have 
been during the great portion of the years of 
his prime.” 

Mr. Hughes then read a poem written by 
Arthur Clough, which was written with a 
knowledge of the above facts, and which, in 
addition to being a very beautiful one, por- 
trayed, the speaker said, the sad feelings of 
Dr. Arnold upon this matter. 

After referring to Dr. Arnold’s efforts to 
instil into the mindsof all those who came 
within his influence the fatal error of endeav- 
oring to separate the secular and religious, or 
visible and invisible, he spoke of the co-edu- 
cation of the sexes as follows: 

“I am quite sure that the experiment in 
the higher education which is being made in 
this most interesting institution would have 
commended itself to Dr. Arnold probably 
more directly and more favorably than it 
would to any man of histime. I have been 
deeply interested in the subject of joint edu~ 
cation, though I have never been in an insti- 
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tution of the kind before to-day, and I do say 
that, although it is po doubt still an experi- 
ment, the evidence which has come to us in 
books and reports is really becoming over- 
whelming. I cannot help feeling that in the 
future the chief education lies in this joint 
education. There has been one small experi- 
ment in our country by some ladies, Misses 
Lushington, and upon young men and boys 
the joint education has had a most humaniz- 
ing effect. The boys were wonderfully more 


human and gentle than they were at the ordi- 
nary schools of the country, and I wish that 
you may be able to prove in the future that 
the great principle you are building upon 
may be a complete success, and that you may 
prove that joint education is the true educa- 
tion of the future in the higher branches.” 


Ir is not the light which is defective, it is 
an eye to see it. 


AWAKENING OF HINDU WOMEN, 


. . « A Mahommedan gentleman from 
Oude lately read iz London, before a society, 
an eseay upon the social position and education 
of the women of his faith in India. He says 
the total abolition of the zenana system is at 
present impossible from the general want of 
secular education among Mussuiman women, 
and their inability to take care of themselves, 
as well as from the absence of an opposed 
public opinion, put that an amelioration of it 
is absolutely necessary. One result of the 
zenana seclusion is indifferent health in the 
majority of Mussulman ladies, and the con- 
sequent deterioration of the whole people. 
The greatest obstacle to giving a greater de- 
gree of freedom to the women is that they 
hold their seclusion as a privilege of the 
highest order, which cannot be enjoyed by all, 
and is therefore a social distinction. Trained 
teachers, who will not interfere with the re- 
jigion of their pupils, are greatly needed, 
both as governesees in rich families and for 
schools for girls of the middle and poorer 
classes. Any suspicion that even indirect 
tampering with religious views will be at- 
‘tempted is fatal to any project of general 
education. There is a great want of good 
books on history, geography and travel, writ- 
ten in Hindustani; and one gains a new idea 
of the minds of these women upon learning 
that, when a good book, especially suited to 
girls, is published the first edition is at once 
exhausted, and others are required. The 
zenana system will perish before the advances 
of education. 

The orthodox and far-sighted Hindus ob- 
ject to education on the ground that it is a 
new and effective tool for picking locks, and 
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that it will let women out into the dangerous 
world. The powerful Brahmos are among 
those who are most vigorously promoting the 
education of women. A society lately estab- 
lished in Calcutta by and for ladies is con- 
nected with the Shadharan Brahmo-Somaj, 
and is called the Bengal Ladies’ Association. 
Ite object is mutual improvement. It has a 
library for the use of its members. This so- 
ciety appears to be similar in aim and method 
to the Women’s Club which have proved use- 
ful to American women, but, unlike them, it 
holds religious services at its weekly meetings. 
Among the subjects considered are: ‘“ How 
can our Ladies make the Best use of their 
Time in the Present State of Society ?” “The 
Influence of Women on Society?” “ What 
should be the Qualities of a Model Lady ?” 
“ Hospitality.” The ladies are said to look 
forward to their meetings with eagerness. A 
book of essays upon various topics, by mem- 
bers of this association, has been published. 
Such a society of women, whose education is 
bearing practical fruit in their lives, leading 
them to consideration of domestic and social 
problems, must have a beneficent influence 
upon the young Bengali girls, and help large- 
ly to lead women out of the shadows of super- 
stition into the light of social, mental and 
religious freedom. 

The reformers are also writing and speak- 
ing with earnestness against the caste system, 
declaring that itis a great obstacle to national 
progress, degrades many people in India, and 
divides man from man. 

It must be apparent to all thoughtful minds 
that the general movement throughout the 
world in behalf of women is not an accident, 
nor caused by unreasonable discontent, but 
that it is due to the prompting of the Divino 
Spirit which moves upon the hearts of men 
when the time is ripe tor radical changes. It 
has different manifestations in the various 
nations, but everywhere it means education, 
development of the individual and preparation 
for deeper, fuller, nobler life—E. K. C. in 
Christian Register. 


THE statutes of the Lord are right, rejoic- 
ing the heart. 


From the New Orleans Weekly Independent. 
THE BOY ASTRONOMER. 


The first transit of Venus ever seen by a 
human eye was predicted by a boy, and was 
observed by him just as he reached the age 
of manhood. His name was Jeremiah Hor- 
rox. He lived in an obscure village near 
Liverpool, England. He was a lover of 
books of science, and before he reached the 
age of eighteen had mastered the astronomi- 
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cal knowledge of the day. He studied the 
problems of Kepler, and made the discovery 
that the tables of Kepler indicated the near. 
ness of the transit of Venus across the sun’s 
center. This was in the year 1635. 

Often, on midsummer nights, Horrox was 
in the fields, watching the planet Venus. The 
desire sprang up within him to see the tran- 
sit of this beautiful planet acroes ihe diek of 
the sun, for it was a sight that no eyes had 
seen, and one that would tend to solve some 
of the greatest problems in astronomy. So 
the boy examined the astronomical tables of 
Kepler, and endeavored to find when the 
next transit would occur. He found an error 
in the tables, and he, being the first of all 
astronomers to make the precise calculation, 
discovered the exact date of the next transit. 
Hé told his secret to one intimate friend, a 
boy who, like himself, loved science. The 
young astronomer then awaited the event 
which he had predicted. 

The memorable year came at last—1639. 
The predicted day of the transit came, too, 
at the end of the year. It was Sunday. It 
found Horrox, now just past twenty years of 
age, intently watching a sheet of paper, on 
which lay the sun’s reflected image. Over 
this reflection of the sun’s disk on the paper 
he expected to see the planet pass like a 
moving spot or shadow. 

Suddenly the church bells rang. He was 
a very religious youth, and was accustomed 
to heed the church bell as a call from heaven. 
The paper still was spotiess; no shadow 
broke the outer edge of the sun’s luminous 
circle, 

Still the bells rang. Should he go? A 
cloud might hide the sun before his return, 
and the expected disclosure be lost for a cen- 
tury. But Horrox said : 

“IT must not neglect the worship of the 
Creator to see the wonderful things the Crea- 
tor has made.” 

So be left his room, and went to the house 
of God. 

When he returned from service the sun 
was still shining, and there, like a shadow on 
the bright circle of the paper, was the image 
of the planet Venus! It crept slowly along 
the bright circle, like the finger of the Invis- 
ible. Then the boy astronomer knew that 
the problems of astronomy were correct, and 
the thought filled his heart with religious 
0 


Horrox died at the age of twenty-two. 
Nearly one hundred and thirty years after- 


ward Venus again crossed the suv. The 
whole astronomical world was then interested 
in the event, and thousands witnessed the 
transit. F. 8. WEsTon. 
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AN AUTUMN ROADSIDE. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
The serried legions of the golden rod 
Defile along the way; 
To left, to right, their tall plumes meet and nod, 
Dauntless and gay— 
A mimic sunshine for the dull September day. 


The pale-starred lilac asters and the white, 
The royal purple-red, 

With umber ferns and winter berries bright, 
Mix as in garden-bed, 

Where a belated thistle rears its stately head, 


The primrose stretches its pale yellow vase 
To woo the cool, gray noon; 
Above, the scarlet branches interlace, 
Dancing to unheard tune, 
All careless that their dance must end so soon. 


Is the world dressed and decked for carnival, 
With banners flaunting fair? 

Is nature feasting in her summer hall, 
Do all roads lead us there, 

And are we bidden all the banqueting to share ? 


Ah, no! these bright illuminated ways 
Courage to meet and blend. 

These are not days of feast, but funeral days, 
The graves attend, 

And all the happy summer nears its end. 


And do wesigh? Brave nature answers back, , 
“Oh, weak and blind! 

Gaily I keep on my appointed track, 
Nor glance behind— 

There is no faltering to a constant mind.” 


‘“‘ Why seek to make the dial read untrue? 
Why pine and grieve? 

The noonday has its suv, the dawn its dew; 
Only believe, 

And perfect day will round in perfect eve.” 


“ The time of buds, the blossom-time is past, 
The toil, the test; 

I am contented to lie down at last 
And take my rest, 


And morn and spring will come when God sees 
best.” 


THE fear of the Lord is clean, enduring 
forever. 


FRISIAN CATTLE. 


Willis P. Hazard, in a letter to the Ledger, 
thus alludes to the herd of Dutch Frisian 
cattle belonging to the Unadilla Valley Aeso- 
ciation of the central part of New York, now 
on exhibition at the State Fair: 

“The Frisians are not only very large ani- 
mals, but their general air indicates a great 
superiority for the dairy, and purer blaod. 
The points by which a good judge of dairy 
cattle selects are prominent in this breed. 
The hair is remarkably soft and silky, and 
the skin is very fine for such large cattle, 
while their escutcheons of yield marks are 
mostly of the Flanders or curveline order, 
indicating the greatest capacity for producing 
good milk and plenty of it. Then their 
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remarkable fineness of bone and general 
wedge-shape indicate fine breeding, and a 
strong contrast to the heavier, more lumpy 
character of the Holsteins. Their general 
intelligence and great docility is a very pleas- 
ing feature in their character. This is derived 
from their ancestral training. For hundreds 
of years they have been brought up as part 
of the family in Holland, their stable being 
one of the rooms of the house and kept just 
as clean and sweet ; they are handled, brushed 
and washed, and their tails tied up with rib- 
bons, and as much cared for as a poodle dog 
by its mistress. Therefore, these great huge 
sized bulls are as gentle as the cows. Their 
yield is wonderful, from 14,000 to 16,000 

unds a year, ten times their own weight. 

hen we consider that 4,000 is the yield of 
a good cow, and 6,000 is considered a very 
large yield, the great merit of this breed is 
perceived, one cow doing the work of four, 
and not eating more than the feed of one or 
ove and a half.”—-Del. Co. Republican. 





ITEMS. 


Or the 14,500,000 quintals of grain imported into 
France during the first eight months of the present 
year 9,000,000 quintals came from America. 


A TERRIFIC snow storm occurred, on the 18th of 
Ninth month, in Buenos Ayres, and it is estimated 
that seven hundred thousand cattle, five hundred 
thousand sheep, and two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand horses have perished. 


Tue Board of Directors of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company contracted, at their last meeting, 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works for twelve new 
locomotives, which will be required for the new 
450 miles of road which will be ready for operation 
in the spring. 


Mucx damage has been done by the recent gales 
all around the coast of England, and great storms are 
reported as having prevailed in other parts of Great 
Britain. Floods at Leeds have stopped several 
mills, and hundreds of persons are temporarily 
thrown out of employment. 


Tue correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
at Constantinople says: ‘‘ The fund for the relief of 
the Batoum refugees at Ismidt is exhausted. The 
Secretary of the British Embassy reports that all 
the children are dead, and the women are now dy- 
ing, and that the men are certain to succumb.” 


Owine to the recent rains, the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal has been enabled to resume naviga- 
tion. Several hundred boats, with 90,000 tons of 
coal, were waiting for water. Should the water 
la&t, it is expected that 6,000 tons of coal will reach 
tide water daily until navigation is closed by ice. 


On the 27th ult. Dr. Edwin Seguin, celebrated as 
a specialist in the treatment of idiocy and allied 
nervous diseases, died at his residence in New York, 
aged 69 years. He was a native of France, and re- 
ceived his medical education in Paris, his teachers 
being Itard and Esquirol. In 1837 he undertook 
the treatment of an idiot boy, and in about a year 
after established the first school for idiots, which 





was the parent establishment of about 75 similar 
institutions now existing in civilized countries. 


A TELeGRaM from Berlin states that “ Dr. Knapp,. 
author of several works on the United States, deliv- 
ered a brilliant oration before the Economic Con- 
gress now in session here, and the Congress enun- 
ciated the opinion that the present production of 
grain in the United States is due to an excessive 
drain on the fertility of virgin soil, which must be 
followed by exhaustion, so that in the course of 
time the condition of the agricuRural production of 
America will fall to the European level.” 


Tae Cunard Line Steamship Company has con- 
cluded contracts for the construction of three pow- 
erful screw steamships for the transatlantic service, 
the largest of which is to be of steel, and will be 
of 7,000 tons and 8,£00 horse-power, to be called 
the Aurania. The other two will be 5,000 tons and 
4,500 horse-power, and will be called, respectively, 
Pavonia and Cephalonia. The Aurania and Pavonia 
are to be built and engined by James and George 
Thomson, on the Clyde, and the Cephalonia by Laird 
Bros., at Birkenhead. The total of the steam ton- 
nage now in the course of construction for the 
Cunard Company amounts to 30,500 tons, and 32,- 
500 horse-power. 





‘NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MBETINGS. 


llth mo. 8th, Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 
9th, Philadelphia, Race Street. 
Nine Partners, Oswego, N. Y. 
12th, Stanford, Chatham, N. Y. 
13th, Salem, West, O. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
15th, Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 
17th, Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
18th, Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, 
N. J 


20th, Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
22d, Duanesburgh, Duanesburgh, N. Y. 
Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

24th, Stillwater, Richland, O. 

25th, Bucks, Middletown, Pa. 

26th, Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
27th, Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 
30th, Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
llth mo. 7th, Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
21st, Valley, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Berwick, Pa., 11 A.M. 





The regular monthly meeting of Philadelphia 
First-day School Union will be held at Race Street 
Meeting-house on Sixth-day evening, the 12th inst., 
at 8o’clock. All Friends interested in the promo- 
tion of First-day school and mission work are 
specially invited to attend. James W. Janney, 

Clerk of the Union, 





* At a stated meeting of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, 820 Spruce st., Philad’a, to be held 
on Second-day evening, Eleventh month 8th, at 
8 o'clock, Dr. James J. Levick will read a paper 
entitled “‘ John ap-Thomas and his Friends ; a con- 
tribution to the History of the Welsh Quaker Emi- 
gration to Merion, Pa., in 1682.” The Librarian,. 
F. D. Stone, invites persons interested in the subject 
to be present. 
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